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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism, 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Brste Communism 
or Complex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘heir Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF 


ONEIDA 


RESTFUL FAITH. 
BY MARIECHEN. 


I have a precious faith in God above, 

Which takes from outward things all power to move, 
And puts within this restless weary breast, 

A sense of peace, and love, and perfect rest. 


My will is often crossed in every way, 

The bitter cup I hold through many a day, 
But still there fills this weary, aching breast, 
That sense of peace, of trust, and perfect rest. 


For years I’ve prayed that if it were God’s will 
This cup might pass. I hold it still, 

And yet there’s growing in my bafil’d breast, 
That sense of peace, and hope, and trustful rest. 


This unknown path seems long fiom day to day, 
To feet which fain had gone another way. 

Faith whispers, “God has found this way the best,” 
And then there comes such peace, such perfect rest. 


O, wondrous power which makes my path seem bright 
When really it is hung with clouds of night ; 

And makes the stones and thorns seem soft and sweet 
When most they wound my tired and bleeding feet. 


God walks by heavenly light above my head ; 
I walk in earthly dark beneath his tread ; 
But down this guiding line of faith I hold, 
Come messages of rest and peace untold. 


HOW TO HONOR THE BIBLE. 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings. ] 

S the Bible has caused Communism, the 

effect of Communism will be to restore 
respect to the Bible by presenting anew its liv- 
ing spirit to the consciousness of mankind. 
The Bible under the manipulation of the for- 
malists has come to be too much regarded as a 
mere ritual and book of service. Something 
is needed to bring out again afresh to the peo- 
ple its divinity, by showing it as a power in so- 
ciety and life. This Communism does. If 
stationary churches and stereotyped forms and 
imperfect society were to continue as they are, 
and these were all that could be presented as 
setting forth Bible religion, the world would 
becomé infidel, and with reason. But happily 
it is the glory of the Bible that it is not a mere 
ritual, but is a living, progressive institution 
that inspires continually improved forms and 
keeps pace with mankind, or rather leads the 
foremost van of progress. 

Men cling to what they suppose is the Bible, 
when in fact they are hugging only dead 
formulas from which the Bible long ago es- 
caped. If you want to find the Bible, do not 
go to any backward-looking box-trap institu- 
tion, for it will never be there ; but go to the 
very foremost, freshest, newest burst of im- 
provement, social, moral and spiritual, and there 
you will find the Bible rejoicing in its work. 
No lazy man can believe the Bible or keep 
company with it. It is only for the wide-awake, 
the irrepressible, the victorious. Infidels, who 
suppose that the Bible is an old book holding 
back mankind ; and the churches, who think it 
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is a good book of stationary forms with no mo- 
tion in it, are equally out of the way. Both of 
them are dealing with the covers of the book 
only—neither of them with its substance and 
spirit. For the Bible is in reality a book of 
power, a mighty on-moving inspiration which 
will never let mankind rest until the millenni- 
um of heaven drives all sin and suffering from 
the earth. 


To honor and represent the Bible, then, we 
must not be caught in the letter of it, which 
Jew and Christian have successively outworn, 
but must keep near its spérit. Find out that 
class and that cause which embody the life of 
the Bible which is set forth in the saying, “Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself,” and however her- 
etical and unpopular they may be in the eyes 
of men, they alone are the exponents of the 
best of books, and theirs will be the honor of 
exalting it, and by giving expression to its spir- 
it, of saving the world from infidelity. 


BACKWARD GLANCINGS. 
XIX. 


E heard no more from J. till about the 

zoth of the following August when our 
hearts were gladdened by the receipt of a new 
paper published by him at Ithaca, N. Y., called 
The Witness. The story of his foot-journey, in 
company with two friends, to Ithaca, of his 
purpose to establish a paper in central New 
York devoted to holiness, of the promised co- 
operation of the Perfectionists in that region, 
of his hiring a printer and publishing Zhe 
Witness at Ithaca, and of the stoppage of the 
paper after issuing the third number in conse- 
quence of the panic produced by the Battle 
Ax letter, has already been told in the History 
of Community Literature, |vol. 8 no. 18 of the 
CircuLar] and need not be repeated. 

The friends in Putney and vicinity rejoiced 
at the appearance of the paper and a number 
of names were forwarded as subscribers to it. 
Some received it “without money and without 
price” according to its terms ; some who had 
but little money to give were active in circulat- 
ing and procuring subscribers for it, while still 
others who had more of worldly goods contribu- 
ted freely, believing “the laborer worthy of 
his hire.” Of this class was Miss Holton. 
The money which she had been in the habit of 
giving to ministers and missions she now gladly 
appropriated to the support of Zhe Witness. 
Her liberality was most timely. When the 
publication of the Battle Ax letter had caused 
a sudden falling off in subscriptions, and a 
debt of eighty dollars had accumulated with 
no perceptible means of paying it, a letter to J. 
enclosing just the sum of eighty dollars was 
received from Miss Holton. With this money 
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J. paid his board bill and, taking his subscrip- 
tion-list with him for future use, retired from 
Ithaca till the storm should blow over. 

J. passed the winter with a friend in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., waiting for an opening and watching 
the indications of Providence. In April he 
returned to Ithaca and remained a short time. 
While there he sent the following letter to two 
friends who had been among the first to be- 
lieve in New Haven. It shows the reflections 
which had occupied his mind during the win- 
ter, and also his faithfulness to all who had 
been influenced by him : 

Ithaca, April 7th, 1838. 

DEAR FRIENDS :—I have just returned to my 
station as a witness, and hasten to salute you and 
answer the letter you sent me last fall. I suppose 
some think I have made a long parenthesis in my 
story. But whatare six months? According to the 
reckoning of the prophets they are half a day. Shall 
the children of immortality watch the clock as 
though they belonged to this fleeting world? Four 
score years are but their infancy. Old age and death 
are the portion of their enemies. For one, I will 
not be hurried in my purposes and conduct by the 
thoughts of those who expect to die. 

Your letter makes occasion for me to say several 
things which I have long wished to say in the hear- 
ing of those who have been connected with me in 
the profession of Perfectionism. You know that | 
seek no dominion over your faith, and I know | 
should fail if I did. What I have to say must 
therefore stand as the testimony of a friend and 
brother, who seeks to clear his own conscience by 
telling the plain truth. If Boyle’s spirit of re- 
bellious independence still has so much influence 
among you that I am forbidden to give my advice 
as one who has obtained mercy to be faithful, un- 
der pain of being accused of legality, I have but 
one thing to say, viz: that I shall find a way in 
God’s time to get out of the company of those 
whose ways | can neither approve nor control. On 
the other hand, if you have learned the difference 
between reproof and condemnation, and can re- 
ceive the word of God by the mouth of man, with- 
out that skittish jealousy which makes it of none 
effect, 1 doubt not, you will find peace and profit in 
what I write. I shall say nothing against either of 
you personally; for to this day I remember you 
only with affection. 


First, I pray you call to mind the days when we 
first believed and mark what was then the most 
weighty subject of our thoughts and testimony. 
Was it not salvation from sin? Holiness to the 
Lord? I see many who seem to have forgotten 
these things, and gone away after another gospel, 
which proclaims good tidings rather io the head 
than to the heart. You have seen many wonderful 
things, and doubtless know more than at the begin- 
ning; but how far has your heart advanced in the 
lesson of love? I declare unto you, the longer I 
live with the Lord, the more I despise all knowl- 
edge which does not transform my spirit into the 
likeness of Jesus Christ. If your gospel does not 
lead you into the practical, self-sacrificing benevo- 
lence which carried him to the cross, if it does not 
cause you to delight in ‘‘ whatsoever is pure and 
lovely and of good report,” if it does not make you 
meek, submissive, tender-hearted, forbearing and 
forgiving ; it is not the gospel which saves me. 


Holiness is not head-work or tongue-work, but 
love. The love of God will show itself, and that 
without law, in obedience to the spirit of his word 
and in jealousy for his glory. Wheresoever God 
dwells, a fire is kindled, which many waters cannot 
quench ; which needs not the fuel of legality ; which 
flames out at every opening, spreading in every 
direction, burning up all evil in its course, shed- 
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ding glory over the righteous and making hell for 
the wicked. Was not this the fire which warmed 
and lighted us four years ago? The same fire 
burns in my heart still God has taught me to 
abide in my first love. If you despise the days of 
our childhood, and have grown wise in your own 
conceit, you have left me. If loving and hungry 
simplicity is the mark of a babe, let who will grow 
old and get experience, I desire I may always be 
a babe—yea, a new-born babe—ever desiring the 
milk I had at first. 

Further: I see that the same persons who for- 
get that holiness is love, and rest in reasonings, 
visions, swelling words, etc., are much given to 
needless singularity, boasting assumption, and 
hasty, overbearing judgment. I am not accused of 
these things before the Father, and shall not be by 
any who know his judgment. Therefore I am bold 
to reprove them. I smvow that these things are 
from beneath, however they may assume the form 
of heavenly wisdom. Holiness as a warrior in con- 
tact with sin, is a lion; but asa lover, a savior, a 
brother, a citizen of heaven, itis alamb. Meek- 
ness is the sweetness of its savor. I beseech you 
to seek meekness as you would be hid in the day 
of the Lord’s fierce anger. By meekness I mean 
modesty of judgment. For lack of this many are 
carried away by divers and strange doctrines, giv- 
ing heed to seducing spirits, thinking them to be of 
God. If you will prove all things and hold fast 
only that which is good. you must (at least for the 
present, till your senses are exercised to discover 
good and evil) be very patient and modest, swift to 
hear, slow to speak; ready to retract. willing to 
change if the truth requires it. I will tell you one 
thing in respect to which I know you will all be 
obliged to change your minds. 1 refer to the com- 
parative hight of your attainments. Boyle’s views 
of the Second Coming have set many. in their own 
opinions, far in advance of the Primitive Church. 
I grant that our privileges are greater and our race 
may be shorter, but I deny that the race has been 
run by any yet. I shall take the liberty to regard 
you and all believers now on earth as babes in 
Christ, and as such, shall reprove, exhort, instruct, 
etc., as God gives me wisdom, whether you will hear 
or forbear. I pray God may give you grace to love 
me for this word. Your brother, 

J. H. Noyes. 

Soon becoming convinced that the friends in 
New York were too weak or too lukewarm to 
start Zhe Witness again, J. once more, and, as 
it proved, for the decisive time, returned to 
Putney. In a few weeks after his arrival Miss 
Holton, hearing that he was at home, came 
down with a lady friend to see him. She had 
been strengthened by his counsel on a former 
visit and again she applied to him for help and 
advice. His prescription for her spiritual op- 
pression was short but comprehensive: “ You 
need pure air and exercise.” ‘The prospect of 
pure air and exercise dawned upon her when a 
few days after she received a letter from J. pro- 
posing marriage. Her reply “accepting glad- 
ly,” and the correspondence between them 
during their brief courtship, have been already 
published. Their marriage took place June 
28, 1838—Victoria’s coronation day. Thus 
my “ backward glancings” close at last in the 
good old-fashioned way—with a wedding! 

[THE END. | 


1a When wn suffering, remember to wait on God— 
to feel after him—to believe that he overlooks all things, 
and will not permit us “to be tempted above that we 
are able ; but will with the temptation also make a way 
of escape, that we may be able to bear it.” 





BEING AND DOING. 





EEING the end from the beginning in re. 
spect to all things, the Almighty must be 
as it were, always in the present. He depends 
neither on the past nor future for his happi- 
ness. Hence, with Him, being is of more 
account than doing: “Thus shalt thou say unto 
the children of Israel, I AM hath sent me 
unto you.” We might form some conception 
of the sublimity of this attribute as it exists 
in Him, by calling to mind, for instance, the 
fact that from all eternity he must have con- 
templated without the slightest perturbation of 
mind, the episode of woe that has been trans- 
acting in our world—involving as it did an 
event so great as the sacrifice of his only Son. 
It strikes me as something stupendous. Then 
again, from our knowledge of the duration of 
the geological ages, we are assisted in our 
efforts to conceive of this lofty estate—of the 
patient waiting and long suffering that are 
involved in the same attribute—of the consum- 
mate mastery of the situation that makes it 
conceivable that amid the infinitude of inter- 
ests that claim his attention, it is not only 
possible but even easy and habitual with him 
to give heed to the meanest of them, as though 
none other existed—so that literally not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without his notice. 
In some sense, however, the very being of 
God implies doing. We can hardly imagine 
so attractive a principle of life to be other than 
a continuous manifestation of some kind ; but 
it comes from superabundance of being, and 
therefore it comes as easily as the overflowing 
of a fountain. R. S. D. 


REVIVALS IN NEW YORK CITY. 





Ill. 


4 fe return. On arriving home from the 
meeting in Chatham-street, Mrs. Gray had 
some serious talk with her husband relative to 
the change that had so suddenly taken place . 
in her feelings and views of life. She told 
him that at one time when attending Sunday- 
school in the days of her childhood, she re- 
membered having her heart drawn out in love 
toward God, and praying to him that she 
might grow up a good woman like her mother. 
She felt now as though God were calling her 
again to seek him and be his child forever ; 
a call which she could not neglect without im- 
periling her soul. With tears she begged her 
husband to join her; but she soon felt that 
her words rebounded without making any 
apparent impression on the heart or mind of 
Mr. Gray. Yet she did not despair, but be- 
lieved that he would soon awake from his 
spiritual lethargy and see things in the new 
world which she was entering, just as she saw 
them. 

The following evening Mrs. Gray accom- 
panied by her young friend Ada Williams was 
at the Old Theater, now christened “ Chatham 
street Chapel.” The house was densely packed 
with attentive listeners, who were largely 
composed of a class too rarely seen inside 


a church. Breathless silence _ prevailed. 


At the close of the discourse an invitation 
was given to those indulging a hope, together 
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with all others who were in any degree anx- 
ious to save their souls, to repair to the in- 
quiry-room. Mrs. Gray was among the first 
who responded to the call. The large room, 
furnished with plain hard benches, was soon 
filled with the anxious, the hopeful and the 
curious. Mr. Finney, with a few of his lay 
associates, was promptly on hand for the work 
of dispensing needed advice to those seeking 
it. A few words were said to each one in 
order to learn as accurately as circumstances 
would permit, his spiritual status with a 
view to a more discriminating classification, in 
order that Mr. Finney might deal with the 
more difficult cases. It was not long before 
the attention of all in the room was directed 
to the case of Mrs. Gray whom Mr. Finney 
had in hand. Having been invited to briefly 
relate her recent experience, she complied 
without hesitation, and in a spirit so mani- 
festly in earnest that she was quite oblivious 
of a situation which would naturally have been 
an embarassing one. To his numerous ques- 
tions Mrs. Gray replied : 

“T am the daughter of a pious mother who 
did what she could to bring me up in the fear 
of the Lord; but as I advanced toward wo- 
manhood I was fascinated by the spirit of the 
world, became gay, thoughtless, and very fond 
of dress, and I often attended balls and thea- 
ters. At the age of eighteen I was married 
to aman equally devoted to the pleasures of 
this world.” Here Mr. Finney gave something 
like a groan. She continued. “ We have two 
children. My husband, by my invitation, came 
with me the other evening to hear you preach. 
He has a great dislike to religion.” Another 
groan. “I soon came under conviction, feeling 
for the first time in my life that I was a great 
sinner, that [ had abused God and thought- 
lessly spurned his love.” 

“IT am amazed,” said Mr. Finney, “ that you 
and your husband are to-night out of hell.” 

Choked with emotion Mrs. Gray could only 
say in broken accents, “I am very sorry for 
my past life, and I do, I do love God now, 
with all my heart. Pray for me, Mr. Finney, 
that I may be kept from sinning any more.” 

This simple, artless confession was too 
much for the equanimity even of Mr. Finney, 
for he, too, found that his feelings were 
getting the better of his ministerial dignity. 
But controlling his emotion he said, “ Poor 
child! you may thank God that you have a 
praying mother, for no doubt she has been 
offering prayers these many long years for the 
conversion of your soul.” 

The meeting closed. Near the entrance 
to the inquiry-room a group of the curious and 
the “ roughs”’ of the city had stationed them- 
selves to watch for opportunities of mischief. 
Among them stood Mr. Gray, who had heard 
nearly every word of his wife’s story; and had 
not his heart been hard as adamant it could 
not have withstood the touching eloquence of 
a soul and mind just raised from the dead by 
the power of God’s eternal love. On returning 
home Mr. Gray’s reflections on what he had 
witnessed increased his hardness of heart, and 
he seemed more determined than ever to re- 
cover his slave from what seemed to him a 
terrible epidemic of fanaticism, more to be 





dreaded than the cholera. His wife, on the other 
hand, was equally determined to use every 
means to secure her husband’s conversion to 
Christ. But the gulf between them only 
grew wider and deeper as the battle pro- 
gressed, 

The conversion of Mrs. Gray was manifestly 
a genuine one, and was made much of by the 
members of the church, who surrounded her 
at once with their warmest sympathies. Mean- 
time Mr. Gray received condolence from his 
sporting associates of the Bowery, for the loss 
of his wife’s idolatrous love ; and they pledged 
him their aid over bumpers of wine. He had 
previously been congratulated for his good 
luck in winning so choice a prize in the matri- 
monial lottery ; and should he now fail to re- 
cover his property he would feel himself dis- 
graced in the eyes of his comrades. Some- 
body, he declared, had robbed him, but in every 
attempt to discover who that somebody was 
he had been completely baffled. Believing as 
he madly did that his domestic rights had 
been invaded by some person as selfish as 
himself, he accepted the proffered aid of his 
sympathizers. Every evening that Mrs. Gray 
attended a religious meeting he stationed sen- 
tinels at various points to watch her move- 
ments. A woman still so attractive in form and 
feature, the jealous husband argued, was likely 
to be admired by ministers as well as laymen. 
But Gray and his confederates watched in 
vain. 

Every attempt which Mrs. Gray had made 
to win her husband to the cause she loved 
had been equally futile. She was very frank 
with him respecting the change God had 
wrought in her spirit and affections. ‘I do 
not,” said the affectionate wife one morning 
to her husband, “love you less, Henry, than 
before my conversion to Christ, but with a 


‘purer, truer love, a love more like God’s love 


for all mankind. I love everybody now, es- 
pecially those who have given their hearts to 
Christ. But that passion or affection that I 
once called love, looks very hateful to me.” 


“Well,” replied Mr. Gray, “ I was entirely 
satisfied with that old love which you have 
now thrown away. I don’t want any other. 
I had much rather have a love all to myself, 
however selfish it may be, than to share with 
any other man the purest love heaven itself 
could bestow.” 


Not having the slightest conception of the 
nature of true, unselfish love, Mr. Gray still 
persisted in deceiving himself as to the cause 
of so remarkable a change in his wife, and 
continued harping upon the old theme that 
“somebody had supplanted him.” “And 
now,” he soliloquized, “I will play my trump 
card and win.” 


EXPERIENCE [N POS/TIVISM. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—My attention has been fixed 
by the article in the issue of June 3oth entitled 
“Hard to Harmonize ;” and also by that headed 
with the ringing call, “To Arms.” Evidently there 
is a mighty conflict of the forces of truth and error 
impending. And it is clear to me that, as T. L. P. 
says in the last-named article, “ ‘This old-world 
wickedness and unbelief, this rush of materialism 
andatheism * * * must be stopped, or all that 





is distinctive and valuable in American life will be 
destroyed.” 

And this may not only be said, in general, of 
whatever characterizes the thought and life of the 
New World as compared with the Old, but also and 
more especially may it be said of Socialism, and of 
Communism. Positivism and unbelief are, demon- 
strably, like the Upas to these in whatever form. 
For these to live, there must be “ faith which works 
by love and purifies the heart.” 

I think an interior history of American Social- 
isms would show, that, in all the experiments that 
have been made, materialism and unbelief have ever 
operated as a disintegrating and destroying influ- 
ence; while faith and religion, on the other hand, 
have been a uniting and upbuilding power. As an 
example of this, one with which I am most ac- 
quainted, I will refer to the “Berlin Movement,” 
which made quite a sensation throughout the 
country a few years ago, and had its center at 
Berlin Heights, Ohio. The leaders and pioneers 
of that movement at its beginning in 1856, though 
“ spiritualists and liberalists”” in religion, with one 
or perhaps two exceptions, were men of faith, faith 
in the immortality of the soul and in God; in short, 
faith in the doctrine that the powers of the spirit 
world, that “* the heavens, do rule.” 

But somehow what little faith there was declined ; 
this Old World enemy—unbelief—crept in. The 
apostles of Positivism and Atheism came up to 
Berlin from various quarters, and we all became 
tinctured more or less with zeal for positive science, 
the science of the five senses, and began to ignore 
the inner and spiritual sense. Joseph Treat, Fran- 
cis Barry and others threw God out of the calcula- 
tion, saying there was no use for him; J. Stahl 
Patterson, editor of the Socta/ Revolutionist, the 
iblest and most practical man of all, took up 
Buckle, Spencer and Huxley, and followed them 
and others of that school in England and on the 
continent, and lost his faith in God and immortality, 
and with it faith in Socialism, except perhaps as a 
far-off ideal of the future. And to-day in Berlin in 
place of bright hopes of a social heaven, with most 
of the leading minds of that movement the indiffer- 
ence and darkness of Atheism prevails. 


I confess, I, too, was for a time bewitched with 
the arguments and theories of the Positivist school, 
but with a few others interested in the Berlin move- 
ment, I found they could not satisfy the heart. 
We found by dear experience that we had social 
natures and relations to be cared for; in short, 
souls to be saved from selfishness and sin; to do 
which, there was felt to be need of faith in God. 
So, having our eyes opened to the truth by reading 
J. H. N.’s writings, we turned back to God through 
faith in Christ, and thereby saved the ideal of our 
early life and now behold it more than realized in 
Christian Communism. And now in these times of 
unbelief, of corruption and selfishness, when the 
hosts of the Satanic world seem to be marshaling 
for a grand battle against the truth, and the devil is 
apparently successful in seducing from the faith, if 
it be possible, some even of the elect, I heartily 
renew my covenant with God and the truth, and 
say with Paul, “Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ?” I have had enough of materialism 
and atheism. It is poison to the springs of social 
life and will surely bring darkness and hell. It is 
egotism and selfishness gone to seed. Oh! that 
those who have not drunk of its bitterness, nor 
tasted its doubt and despair, might have the vail 
lifted before it is too late! 

Let it not be supposed I would decry or belittle 
science ; it is only this half-science which claims 
to be the all, that is to be deprecated. Give us the 
light of science, the more the better, but with that 
of physical science give us the light of spiritual 
science also, the light of the science of the inner 
world, the world of aspiration and of immortal 
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heart yearnings. Without this our Positivism will 
be positive darkness and will end in heart despair. 
J. H. N. speaks to us of the true relation between 
science and religion. J am going with him to find 
it. And as said above, I want to renew my vows 
to the truth and venture to express the hope that 
the remnant saved to faith from the wrecks of the 
“ Berlin Movement,” in the coming war for spiritual 
independence, may become good soldiers in the 
army of the Lord. They have been in the enemy’s 
country, have been delivered from his snares and can 
testify what they have seen. For one, I am deter- 
mined to “put on the whole armor of God—above 
all taking the shield of faith.” J. W. T. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
TrrzauH C. ene: EDITOR. 


MONDAY, FULY 14, 1873. 


Victoria C. Woodhull affirms that Henry Ward 
Beecher, at an interview with her in Theodore 
Tilton’s front parlor bed-room, said with great 
unction, “ Mrs. Woodhull, we shall never have a 
better state of society until children are born on the 
scientific plan. What we want ts Stirpiculture.” 
We call that a sensible remark ; and we should not 
think strange if it should turn out, on a showing 
of hands all round, that that is public opinion. 


PHENOMENAL BASTS. 


R. John Brown Smith claims that “ the creed 

of Spiritualism is different from that of any 
other religion in existence, inasmuch as it has tan- 
gible phenomena for its basis, while other religions 
are founded on faith.” Whathis definition of fazth 
may be we cannot say, but according to our under- 
standing of it, faith, instead of being something in 
contrast with or adverse to tangible phenomena, is 
simply a faithful recognition of the higher phenom- 
ena of life, tangible and intangible, and thus is part 
of the intelligence which is building science out of 
facts. 

But however this may be, we take exception to 
Mr. Smith’s evident meaning, viz.: that all other 
religions except Spiritualism are based on abstrac- 
tions and not on tangible phenomena. Christianity 
certainly is based on a mass of tangible phenom- 
ena, far more magnificent than those of Spiritual- 
ism. The miracles of Christ and the apostles lie 
at its foundation, and they are tangible phenomena, 
of which the wonders of Spiritualism are but faint 
echoes. 

If Mr. Smith should say that the phenomena of 
original Christianity were tangible to those who 
saw them, but are only historical to us, the same 
must be said of the basis of Spiritualism; the 
great mass of its phenomena have not been, and 
cannot be, witnessed by any considerable number 
even of the present generation ; much less by the 
generations tocome. It is safe to assume that Mr. 
Smith and his fellow-believers do make consider- 
able account of historical testimony as a means of 
getting at their phenomenal basis ; and we venture 
to say that they have not a witness whose charac- 
ter for honesty and ability is better than that of 
Paul, or whose writings are more surely authentic. 
This witness was a first-hand reporter of all his 
own miracles, and had all possible facilities for ob- 
taining first-hand reports of all Christ’s miracles. 
We may as well believe him as to believe Mr. John 
Brown Smith or Miss Emma Hardinge. The facts 
he reports are only a little further off in time than 
those of Spiritualism, while they are quite as credi- 
ble and in general more creditable to the invisible 
powers. i 

If Mr. Smith should say that a historico-phenom- 





enal basis a/one is not sufficient, and that Spirit- 
ualists have something more, inasmuch as their 
manifestations are continuous and they always have 
personal access to some of the tangible phenomena 
which constitute the basis of their religion, we ac- 
cept the amendment and demand the benefit of it 
for our religion. Modern Christianity has its con- 
tinuous manifestations. There are millions in 
Christendom who know by sure facts that God an- 
swers prayer. These people have a phenomenal 
basis for their religion which is independent of his- 
torical testimony. They have the same access to 
the invisible powers that men of faith had before 
the Bible was made. 

Revivals are masses of tangible phenomena, as 
real and reliable to say the least as the portents of 
Spiritualism. They have been working in this 
country for more than a hundred years and are still 
at work. There are millions of living men and 
women who have witnessed and taken part in these 
manifestations, and who need no Bible to assure 
them of the reality of the power of God. 

Providences are tangible phenomena, on which 
multitudes of rational men legitimately base their 
belief in God. By observation and induction as 
truly scientific as that of the chemist or the geolo- 
gist, they see and know in daily facts the overruling 
Infinite. 

It must be admitted that modern Christianity at 
large has not abounded in wonders of the rapping 
sort or even of the healing sort. The facility of 
imposture that attends such physical phenomena 
has created a prejudice against them which, in con- 
nection with unbelief, has ruled them out of many 
of the more conservative sects, and has given place 
to the foolish dogma that the age of miracles is 
past. A preference for miracles of conversion and 
salvation from sin over those of bodily healing and 
mere curiosity, is indeed legitimate, and was mani- 
fest in the times of the Primitive Church. But 
none of the original foundations of Christianity are 
forgotten either in heaven or on earth. The same 
people who have had faith in the miracle of salva- 
tion from sin, have always believed also in the con- 
tinuance of miraculous power for the body ; and 
facts have responded to their faith, They havea 
phenomenal basis which makes them certain that 
Tyndall’s challenge to test the power of prayer 
against disease will sooner or later be successtully 
accepted by Christendom. Tangible facts of heal- 
ing can be produced from the history of this people 
which will compare favorably with any to be found 
in the annals of Spiritualism, and which in respect 
to proof of genuineness are as sure as those of the 
Primitive Church. And yet they consider the mor- 
al miracles which have built the Community as the 
signs and wonders that are most effectually authen- 
ticating Christianity. 

And here in conclusion we will state briefly 
what we regard as Christ’s own plan for the phe- 
nomenal basis of his system. We have no idea 
that he intended, after giving the first generation 
of the church a basis of tangible facts, to leave 
subsequent generations dependent on a_ book. 
But on the other hand we have no idea that he 
relied on physical signs and wonders as the main 
proof of his system. He tells us expressly in 
John 17: 20-21, what he regarded as THE MIRACLE 
which is sooner or later to authenticate his mis- 
sion. ‘I pray not for these [disciples] alone, but 
for them also which shall believe on me through 
their word, that they all may be one; as thou Father 
art in me and I in thee, had they also may be one in 
us, that the world may believe that thou hast sent 
me.” He showed what he meant by this, partly at 
least, on the day of Pentecost, when tangible Com- 
munism, in his name and spirit, took possession 
of three thousand men and women. We have no 
doubt that he will wait in the patience of ages till 





the entire church thatis called by his name. Around 
this as the essential nucleus of Christianity will 
cluster all other needed signs and wonders. 


If you want to put in your best licks you must 
find a way to get saved from sin. A man can’t half 
work if remorse is eating his belly like an old wolf 
under his clothes. No wonder that your needles 
cut in the eye, and your calico does n’t wash, and your 
love doesn’t satisfy. I know why Christ always 
beats; it is because he is thoroughly justified. 
Sin takes down a man’s power; it makes your 
books feeble ; it makes your speech cringing like 
that of a beggar after cold victuals. 

A. B. 


COMMUNITY OURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 
—The “Coming Woman ” at the Villa has been 
named Esther. Ovry last is Irene. 


—They are canning peas and bottling cherries 
at the packing-house. They put up from four to 
five hundred quarts of cherries per day. 

—The lilies, the lilies! the pure white lilies! 
you must come soon if you would see the lilies. 
They are out in all their splendor. The gardens, 
upper and lower, are white with them, and the air 
is full of their sweetness. 


—Mr. Martin Kinsley, who is manager of the 
farm at W. C., came here last week witha view to 
improving his own herd. He returned on Tuesday 
morning with 66 sheep—mixed Southdown, Lin- 
colnshire, Leicester, Cotswold, etc.—126 lambs and 
16 veals. 


—An army of bugs fell upon the rose-bushes 
one day last week and though womanfully resisted, 
nearly every rose was either mortally wounded or 
entirely demolished. It gave us a lively idea of 
parasitic power to observe how completely even 
the little buds were covered by these savage marau- 
ders. It is sad now to see the desolate bushes 
so lately breathing and burning in beauty. 

—Our sales during the month of June were as 
follows : 





Silk, ‘ . $16,033.87 
Weaving, . ‘ R 335-73 
Traps, ‘ ‘ ‘ 1,448.02 
Chucks, ‘ 390.13 
Machine, ‘ + 107.98 
Foundry, . ‘. ‘ 350.69 
Blinn’s Hinges, ‘ + 49.50 
Fruit, ° F . . 205.14 

Total, $18,921.06 


—Onur florists and boquet-makers were very busy 
one day last week picking and arranging flowers 
for the wreaths and boquets which had been ordered 
bya party from Vernon. A dozen handsome nose- 
gays and two gorgeous wreaths were made, and 
pronounced “ perfectly lovely” by all good judges, 
We did not learn what parlor they were to grace, 
nor the occasion, that required such a display of 
flowers—but we surmised a wedding ! 


—We had an unusually quiet Fourth. The 
weather being rainy during the early part of the 
day, visitors did not arrive until the noon train. 
About a hundred took dinner. In consideration of 
the disagreeable state of our grounds, and the 
length of time the people would have to be here be- 
fore the evening train, we gave an impromptu con- 
cert—the first one of the season. For the enter- 
tainment of those interested in such things, the 
farmers made an exhibition of stock confined in 
hurdles near the lawn. The two finest specimens 
were a Holstein cow and an Ayrshire bull. 

—On the day after the Fourth, Mr. Woolworth 
gave each of the little boys a bunch of fire-crackers 
and they had a fine time under the butternut-tree 


this wonder of unselfish unity shall establish itself in l firing them off. After meeting they went to the top 
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of the north tower and sent up sky-rockets and 
Romnan candles. The grown folks were on the 
lawn below and enjoyed the sport almost as well as 
the children. 


—We have had many hair-breadth escapes from 
accidents, first and last, but none more grateful than 
those from fire. Only last week the “Old Mill” 
came within one of becoming a pile of ashes. One 
of our men happened to be walking in that direc- 
tion the other night at 10 o’clock, when his attention 
was arrested by a flash of light near the laundry— 
a brick wing joining the mill. Hastening to the spot 
he found two barrels of wood-ashes which were 
in flames, the blaze reaching nearly to the cornice. 
With the assistance of Mr. M., who lives near by, 
he succeeded in putting out the fire. Had he not 
discovered it as he did, there is little doubt that the 
whole pile of buildings would have been burned. 
When the matter came before the meeting, there 
was a united recognition of God’s watchful care 
over us in regard to fire, and a desire expressed to 
learn from this hint to be more careful. The re- 
solve was finally made ¢hat the practice of putting 
ashes in barrels should be forbidden, now, hence- 
forth and forever. 


— Thursday, Fuly 10.—Smaller and smaller grow 
the strawberries, daily set before us, as the season 
speeds on. We have nearly surmounted the high- 
est gustatorial wave of the year and now calmly 
await the lesser delights of cherries, raspberries, 
currants, etc. Ere the pleasures of the palate 
which the strawberry yields fade quite out of mem- 
ory, let us sound a note in its praise—for a royal 
tonic it is to fruit-famished mortals in the heats of 
early summer. Its sterling virtues put to shame all 
the flaunting nostrums in print. And how delight- 
ful a medication it is, too! No faces awry when 
sitting down tothe daily dose—a saucer piled with 
the tempting fruit, red, ripe and luscious, creamed 
and sugared. No vaunted blood-purifyer does its 
work half so well as the tart juices of the straw- 
berry. Each little seed, which so thickly dots its 
surface, conveys its minute quantity of phosphorus, 
the best of nutriment, and the large per-centage of 
pure water which the crimscn cone contains makes 
it convertible into a healthful and cooling drink. 


—We copy a paragraph from remarks made at a 
late criticism : 

“There are a great many gifts people may have, 
but if they have not charity they are nothing. You 
may have all the knowledge imaginable, but if you 
have not charity you are nothing. Well, what is 
charity ? ‘Charity suffereth long andis kind ; charity 
envieth not; charity vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh 
not her own, is not easily provoked, thinketh no 
evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the 
truth ; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Charity never fail- 
eth.’ It is all summed up in the expression, ‘It 
neither gives nor takes offense.’ If persons have 
not charity they are nothing. That is the truth, 
and we must just hold ourselves right to that truth, 
that charity is a great gift from God. We need not 
think we have got to work it out for ourselves ; it 
is Christ in us, and there must be prayer and faith 
to receive it. ‘ Ask and ye shall receive, seek and 
ye shall find, knock and it shall be opened unto 
you.’ All those promises must be brought to bear 
right on this point. We will have the charity that 
neither gives offense nor takes offense. Every man 
and every woman shall have it. Let us pray for 
ourselves and for one another that we may have 
that. We cannot do without charity, but we can 
do without everything else. We can live on brown 
bread and cold water with charity. Let us all pray 
that the Community as a whole may have that 
great gift.” 


—A lady visitor from the city, on seeing our boys 





and girls in a lively romp on the lawn, expressed 
approval of their freedom. She said it was such a 
luxury to see children dressed plainly, untram- 
meled by fashion and etiquette. She remarked on 
the absence of simplicity in little girls of the pres- 
ent time. “Ah!” said she, “it is a great pity, but 
too true, that there are no children in society. Lit- 
tle girls at an early age are sent to dancing-school, 
not merely to learn the steps—for that I think right 
and innocent—but to display their elegant costumes. 
It is appalling to see the folly of some mothers in 
dressing their children. A little girl six years old 
was lately conspicuously dressed in all the elegance 
that modern taste could suggest. She was loaded 
down with heavy bracelets and necklaces, and affec- 
ted all the airs of a Miss of seventeen. It is pain- 
ful to see little children taught to love display, but 
most of all to see them contemptuous to a little 
mate that happens to be dressed plainer than them- 
selves. I have heard it said that many poor chil- 
dren have been kept from sabbath-school on ac- 
count of the difference in dress; and in some 
churches a rule has been made that all children 
shall dress plainly who attend the services. But it 
is no wonder that there are so many thousand 
young women ruined, when you reflect how early 
they are taught to seek admiration. It is not un- 
common to hear girls of eight or ten years talk 
about their beaux with all the seriousness of young 
women ; and the little boys in turn swell with im- 
portance as they act the gallant, and rightly merit 
the title of Young America. It is indeed a sad 
state of things. I don’t know what we can expect 
of the next generation. Children are so housed 
and effiminate that they are sure to make delicate 
men and women.” 

And another lady of the same party said, “ I have 
been thankful a great many times that I was a little 
girl a long time ago, because children are not chil- 
dren now-a-days.” 

It is indeed deplorable, if true, but we trust this 
state of things does not exist everywhere, in fact, 
we know it does not. 


—One who left us eighteen years ago, now re- 
turns to visit the home of his youth. But time 
has wrought great changes in his early home. He 


‘ instinctively looks for the old brown mansion that 


has lived in his memory all these years, but not a 
vestige of it remains. In its place stands a 
large structure of brick. Then the “white 
house” and the “children’s house”—where are 
they ? He is shown a small brown cottage below the 
vineyard, which he vainly tries to make seem like 
the “white house” of old; and the Seminary, a 
neat white building standing across the road, 
hasn’t the least semblance to the “ children’s house” 
of boyish memories. The old horse-barn is trans- 
formed into a respectable edifice, containing a silk 
packing-room, a shoe-shop, a tailor’s-shop, a dress- 
making-room, and a convenient business-office. 
The tool-house still remains, but has been moved 
and painted, so that he scarcely recognizes it. The 
Tontine, the long wood-shed and the ice-house, are 
all new to him. The grounds about the buildings 
are as much altered as the rest. Where once was 
the vegetable garden and grape-arbor, now is a 
handsome lawn covered with evergreens, a flower- 
garden and croquet ground. What was once the 
children’s play yard, is now the quadrangle and the 
building site of the Tontine and other houses. Our 
orchards and meadows south and west, are bisected 
by the Midland railroad. Trees and hedges have 
so much grown, that the landscape is wholly new. 
But amid all these changes, the old butternut tree 
still stands and looks quite as it did twenty 
years ago. : 

He meets with the friends and companions of 
former days. They are all so fresh and young 
and enthusiastic—time has changed them for the 
better. His father, mother, sisters and brothers, 





are all here, and would not change places with him 
for a fortune. He feels the difference between him- 
self and them. He inwardly regrets the impulse 
that led him to separate himself from them—but 
he is a man of the world, tied down to his wife and 
children, and it is useless to think of living in any 
other way. He feels that the Community has 
made a great advance in twenty years, and it has 
a higher standard than the world in which he 
lives. But he has now no part in Communism. 
He has business interests outside. He respects 
those who had the courage and perseverance to 
stick to, in the days when matters were less pros- 
perous than at present, and he is conscious that they 
are receiving their hundred-fold in this life: He 
knows that his brothers and sisters are better off 
than he is. But his visit is very enjoyable and he 
leaves .after two days, with the best of feelings 
toward all. 
WALLINGFORD. 

—The New Haven Evening Register announced 
the interesting fact that the new dam of the Wal- 
lingford Printing Co. has had a beneficial effect on 
the wells on the Plain by causing the water to rise 
eight or ten feet. 


—This has been a very quiet and happy day. 
Had it not been for the ringing of the bells over in 
town waking us at four o’clock this morning, we 
should hardly have thought of this as the “ Glorious 
Fourth.” We are not generally troubled with visi- 
torson the Fourth, but there were several parties 
here, and we took in $15, to say nothing of a bou- 
quet which Miss Minerva sold, the proceeds of which 
handed in at the office amounted to—/ve cents! 
Some of the girls suggest that it may have been 
for a wedding. 

—The last of the strawberries picked this morn- 
ing, July 5th. 





SHAKER NUTS. 


[The following correspondence, though some- 
what old, will not be found dull. Our apology for 
publishing i, at this time (if any apology is needed) 
is that we have lately learned that Elder Lomas 
thought-J. H. N’s. answer to his questions a ‘neat 
thing,” and was even so much pleased with it that 
he read it for the entertainment of the members 
of his society. We thought if it was a ‘ neat 
thing” for them it might be for our folks and the 
public. | 

QUERIES AWAITING ANSWERS. 
Shakers, Albany, March 15, 1869. 

1. We would like to know how J. H. N. deals with 
the philosophy contained in, and contended for, by 
Christianity concerning virginity. 

2. Is the departure from virgin lives as per O. C., 
an advance upon the Christianity of Jesus and 
Paul? 

3. Where is the man or woman who does not 
feel that they have suffered an irreparable loss after 
the departure from a life of innocent virginity ? 

4. What did Jesus mean by regeneration ? 

5. Do the angels, ‘who neither marry nor are 
given in marriage,” engage in the sexuality as per 
the O. C.? 

6. Can those who spiritually become eunuchs for 
heaven’s sake, glory in the practices of pantogamy ? 

7. Wherein lies the cross of Christ, if not in cruci- 
fying the flesh with its affections and lusts? 

8. Do the Communists of Oneida engage in their 
sexuality for God’s sake, or for their personal gratifi- 
cation ? 

g. How long would Jesus and Paul have continued 
their virginity, ere they would have progressed (?) 
to what generally appears a looseness of morals— 
pantogamy ? 

10. Does sexuality have any effect on the soul ? 
If so, does it tend to its elevation or degradation ? 
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11. If elevation, why did not Jesus advocate it? 
and if degradation, where is there any progress at 
O. C.? 

12. When Paul enunciated, “ It is good for a man 
not to touch a woman,” did he have in his mind’s 
eye the time coming when “ Male Continence ” 
would be a Christian practice ? 


We too, are bound “to fullow Jesus and Paul 
withersoever they lead,” and find these and many 
other obstacles to our uniting with the creeds of 
O. C., while maintaining our determination. Will 
you crack these nuts for us, that we may secure the 
kernel ? Respectfully yours, 

G. A. Lomas. 
THE NUTS CRACKED. 


Oneida Community, March 21, 1869. 

FRIEND. LoMAS :—You are aware, I presume, that 
it is easy to ask a question in two lines, that a wise 
man cannot adequately answer in two pages. Nev- 
ertheless I will try to make my answers in this case 
as short as your questions, and leave the amplifica- 
tion of them to your good sense. My numbers re- 
spond to yours. 

1. I deal with the philosophy of Christianity con- 
cerning virginity, exactly as I deal with its philoso- 
phy concerning temperance in eating and drinking, 
and the chastity of all the passions. 


2. The departure of the O. C. from the Shaker 
theory of virginity (which is the worldly theory sub- 
limated) is an advance not upon, but oF, the Christi- 
anity of Jesus and Paul, made under their present 
orders and approbation. 

3. Here at O. C. we have many who feel and 
know that sexual intercourse, conducted rightly, pro- 
duces incalculable benefit, instead of irreparable 
loss. 

4. Jesus meant by regeneration Salvation from 
Sin. 

5. I do not know the details of social life among 
the angels. The fact that they do not marry, agrees 
with our pratice, so far as it goes. 

6. The very object for which Christ and Paul made 
themselves spiritually eunuchs, i. e., abstained from 
marriage, was to introduce the kingdom of universal 
unity. 

7. The cross of Christ lies in crucifying a// the 
lusts of the flesh—the lust for farms and barns and’ 
good victuals, as well as for women. 

8. I will indicate my answer to the eighth question 
by asking another: Do the Shakers engage in eat- 
ing and drinking for God’s sake, or for their personal 
gratification ? 

g. Jesus and Paul doubtless continued their self- 
denial in1egard to women and all the other comforts 
of life, till they got through the war of spiritual inde- 
pendence. id 

to. Sexuality, as created by God and directed by 
his Spirit, tends most decidedly to the elevation of 
body and soul. 

11. Jesus did advocate the enormous expansion of 
all enjoyments, when he said that whoever forsakes 
the good things of this world for his sake “shall re- 
ceive a hundred-fold.” 


12. It is difficult to say whether Paul anticipated 
the theory of ‘Male Continence ” while he was in 
the flesh. Probably not. Physiology was not much 
stuclied in his times, and the world was not ready 
for such an innovation. We are confident, however, 
that the same good sense that saw it was best fora 
man, under certain circumstances, “ not to touch a 
woman,” would have appreciated the further discov- 
ery, that it is good fora man, if he does touch a 
woman, not to impregnate her without her consent, 
or without good reason. The self-denial and pru- 
dence in the two cases is entirely similar. 

Thus I have cracked each of your nuts as well as 
I could witha single blow. , I think you will be able 
to get the kernels out, if you try. 

And now, for apples and cider to go with the 





nuts, let me make a practical suggestion for the im- 
provement of Shakerism. 

If your theory of virginity is correct, it seems 
to me that you ought to carry it further than you 
do. If I were a Shaker, I think I should castrate 
myself at once. According to your principle of 
interpretation, this would be strictly Scriptural. 
Christ’s saying that “Some have made them- 
selves eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake,” 
taken literally means actual castration. How do 
we know that Christ did not make himself a eu- 
nuch in this way ? He says again, “If thine eye of- 
fend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee.” What 
is more likely than that he here referred by modest 
analogy to the seminal organs? ‘They are in a very 
special sense the offending members, according to 
your theory. His way to get out of temptation was 
to strike at the root of the matter without mercy. 
You refer to his saying about “ taking up the cross.” 
Would not actual castration be a far more effectual 
“cross ” than your half-way suppression of amative- 
ness ? Why don’t you take that direct way to make 
yourselves like the angels? Origen, one of the 
greatest of the Fathers, sometimes called the 
“ Angelic Doctor,” a famous champion of your sort 
of virginity, actually castrated himself in obedience 
to the Scriptural views I have presented, and found 
great advantage init. You consider yourselves as 
set apart for higher business than propagation. 
According to the practical common sense of the 
world, then, you ought to be castrated. In the 
case of other animals, such as horses and cattle, 
we Castrate all the males that are intended exclu- 
sively for human service, leaving only those that 
are kept for seed in the natural state. And there 
is a great advantage in this practice. The removal 
of the seminal organs settles the mind of the ani- 
mal, and makes him steady and sober, by extin- 
guishing temptation ; while at the same time it 
turns his strength into channels of useful business. 
For these reasons and many others, it seems to me 
that Shakerism, if it means to be progressive, will 
finally advance to the high angelic state of ‘“ Male 
Castration.” Yours respectfully, 

J. H. Noyes. 


AN ESSAY ON WHITTLING. 


HE average Yankee is silent and inventive ; 

he paints his house white and finds a way to 
get on in the world. The average Southern man 
is garrulous and not given to discovery; if he is 
a Marylander, he paints his block-house with a 
coat of white-wash ; but he is never wholly pros- 
perous. The one is not afraid to take the Consti- 
tution to pieces, for he knows that he can either 
put it together again or else make something better 
to take its place. The other goes about his work 
of “reconstruction ” with groans and cursing. And 
why all this difference ? We answer: The Yankee 
whittles ; the Southerner doesn’t. 

Why the young Puritan should have gone to 
whittling while the young cavalier went about some- 
thing else, is more than we can tell. There are 
many things that we cannot explain. We cannot 
for example, explain how it happens that a man is 
developed from an embryo, which at one stage of 
its growth, has no appreciable difference from an 
embryo that becomes a chimpanzee. However, our 
persuasion is that God gave the young Puritan a 
better jack-knife than he did the little cavalier. 
And now the Carolinians laugh at us for whittling ; 
and we smile at our own selves on account of the 
same thing, then look up another piece of soft pine 
and go back to our litter and meditation. 

But leaving causes behind us, the fact remains 
that our Yankee begins to whittle at a very early 
age. This fact is notable, and it deserves to be 
pondered as carefully as we study the tooth of a 
mastodon. 

If any Yankee reading this, should take time to 





review the employments of his youth, he would, we 
venture to say, be surprised to see how considerable 
and how important in all its consequences was that 
period of his life which he spent in whittling. If 
he looks about him he will see that his boys and 
his neighbors’ boys are this very day educating 
themselves by a constant use of their jack-knives. 
He will see their wind-mills on the barns, their 
water-wheels in the ditches, and their whip-stocks 
everywhere. Every boy is an architect, a wheel- 
wright, a mill-wright, a bridge-builder, a ship-car- 
penter, a sculptor, whose only tool is a pocket-knife. 
Later in life the boy goes to work with the men 
who whittle iron, oak, sand-stone, granite and mar- 
ble. He then finds it expedient to adopt some one 
of those tities which he earned in boyhood. 


There is truly a class of boys who never seem 
to get into the higher departments of whittling. 
They never put away their knives and bits of pine, 
but whittle on, growing apparently more purpose- 
less every year, and producing nothing but shavings. 
But let us think well of them. These are the men 
who nurse their thoughts. Hiram , the village 
money-lender, whittles in the country-store, and 
considers his investments. Doctor gets out 
his knife and billet of pine, and whittles while he 
prepares to deliver an opinion and make a prescrip- 
tion. In these cases whittling has become a sort of 
tonic-sedative, cheaper than tobacco, more handy 
than tea, and more innnocent than rum. In this 
way, restless natures reduce their activity to the 
smallest degree possible, and thereby come as near 
to repose and inspiration as they ever do. 








I, too, whittled when a boy, and had the good of 
it. My maternal grandfather, who was an old 
whittler, predicted that I would be a mechanic ; 
just what that was I could not tell, but I had a 
vision of something ineffable and glorious. I even 
thought of being a cooper, a notion that I did not 
abandon until I imagined that my wind was not 
strong enough to enable me to prove the tightness 
of my work by blowing into the vent-hole of a 
barrel. The inventor of the Oneida Community— 
if I may he allowed to say that institution was 
ever invented—affirms that he laid the foundation 
of his education by whittling. 


Its efficiency in training our youth may be seen 
at once: It teaches a boy the use of tools ; it in- 
structs him in the properties of all kinds of timber ; 
it teaches him caution, for does not his mentor 
worry him with the old maxim, ‘ Whittle from you 
and you won’t cut ye?” it schools him to the en- 
durance of pain—a no small lesson, as may be seen 
by counting the scars on a Yankee’s forefinger, 
Indeed, if we were in a foreign land and wished to 
prove the veracity of a stranger who professed to 
be a New Englander, we should not begin to talk 
to him about cattle in order to see how he would 
pronounce the word cow ; we should examine his 
forefingers. To go back to our whittling: It gives 
a boy a knowledge of mechanics ; and, in the end, 
lures him on to the invention of machinery. 


These are grave considerations and have a practi- 
cal application. The men of science and the pat- 
rons of the ancient classics, are aiready disputing 
ibout the mode of education best adapted to the 
growing mind. The former tell us that children 
ought to be made familiar with things, not words. 
Our children, they say, are chiefly anxious to be- 
come acquainted with the nature and relations of 
objects around them. We doubt this. Children 
are not so intellectual and feminine as all that ; they 
are active, practical, and masculine ; they desire to 
do things and make things. They want to whittle ; 
and they must whittle. For this reason our edu- 


cators ought to consider the importance of having 
a Professor of Whittling in their primary schools, 
and of furnishing their children with jack-knives 
and shingles. 


A. B, 
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A ROMANCE OF YOUTH. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—Knowing of a scheme for a 
little socialistic experiment that was adventured 
here in New York about twenty-five years ago, 
whose history has not yet appeared in print, 
the writer elects himself historian and presents 
you a story whose moral may readily be dis- 
cerned by all who see a practical and truthful 
way out of dual marriage into complex union. 


At the time to which I refer there lived in this 
city three youths whom we shall designate Charles, 
Edwin and Lewis, all of whom were about eighteen 
years of age. Charles had been reared in the 
country, and trained by his parents to observe a 
strict rectitude in all things. At the age of 
seventeen, his parents being poor, he left home, 
came to the city, and entered as clerk in a grocery, 
in which he soon gained the confidence of the firm. 
Edwin was a native of the city, whose parents 
were wealthy. He was a student in a city commer- 
cial college. Lewis was the younger of two sons 
of a widow who had been left with a competence. 
He had just finished his academical course. Lewis 
and Charles became acquainted through a little 
incident, the novelty of which may be sufficient 
reason for relating it. Lewis one day called at the 
store in which Charles was clerk, and seeing some 
beautiful tomatoes displayed in a basket for sale, 
instead of helping himself to one as others were 
doing, without paying for it, or receiving permission, 
he asked Charles if ke might have one, when 
Charles pleased with Lewis’s simple honesty and 
good manners, selected one of the finest in 
the basket for him. The action of both in the 
matter touched a chord in the heart of each that 
evoked a natural warmth of feeling and led to an 
acquaintance which grew into esteem and soon 
ripened into love. Shortly thereafter Lewis be- 
came acquainted with Edwin. A simplicity of 
nature and similarity of tastes added toa high 
moral ideal in each, drew them together and made 
them warm and loving friends. Edwin was in due 
time introduced to Charles and the three soon 
united in a bond of strong friendship. They were 
all of a religious bent of mind and attendants at 
church. Lewis had been noted in his family and 
among his circle of friends as an oddity, who was 
never satisfied unless he was making some new 
discovery, or starting a reform in household prac- 
tices. He was a great reader. At an early age 
having become wearied with works of fiction, he 
had taken to useful and eminently practical reading, 
studying works on spiritual, mental, moral and 
physical improvement, in connection with research 
in the Bible. He became familiar with the writings 
of Bunyan, Swedemborg, Fourier, Graham, Alcott, 
Hitchcock, Fowler, Shew, etc. A few years prior 
he had left the Presbyterian church in which he 
had been a steady Sunday-school attendant. The 
contrast between the New Covenant teachings and 
the preaching and practice of the churches was so 
great that he had become dissatisfied and was like 
many others, afloat, longing in his heart for a 
higher realization of the gospel of love as enun- 
ciated by Christ. He sympathized with all the re- 
forms that were now rousing the best hearts and 
minds of the day, but could not see in any or all of 
them a medium of union with God and one another, 
which was the aspiration of his heart. Already 
he had made such practical reforms in dietetic and 
other habits and departed so much from the con- 
ventional ways of society as to become the subject 
of remarks by all who moved in his sphere. Many 
and various were the psychological experiences 
through which he passed. Strange as he appeared 
still all respected him and many liked him. 

About this time the subject of Association was 
broached in the city, and a course of lectures on 
the topic was given. Among the lecturers were 





Brisbane, Greeley, Dana, Ripley, Godwin, and 
others. Lewis read the 777bune, attended these 
lectures and became enthusiastic over the possibili- 
ties of Socialism. At one of the lectures a grand 
painting was displayed exhibiting the phalanstery 
and illustrating the economies, esthetics, and social 
advantages and ethics of Association. Reference 
was made to Fourier. In fact, the scheme of Asso- 
ciation presented was Fourierism modified, revised 
and shorn otf some of its objectionable features. 
But Lewis saw in it what he thought might be availa- 
ble in organizing a Christian Association in which 
/ove might be made to govern in all the varied rela- 
tions and a perpetual worship of God be instituted ina 
heavenly life on earth. Of soreligious a character 
by nature, he could not divorce religion from any 
form of life. Hence, while most who heard these 
lectures saw only the material and moral aspects 
and advantages of Association, he saw them more 
in the light of a revelation, suggestive of a way by 
which to embody the spirit of Christ and do away 
with selfishness and all the evils therefrom. ‘The 
perusal now of a pamphlet bya Rev. Mr. Van 
Amrige entitled ‘‘ Christianity and Association,” in 
which was advocated the organization of believers 
in Association as the only true form of a Christian 
church, convinced Lewis that in Christ was to be 
found the true key to Association. He rejoiced in 
his heart at this discovery and in his youthful en- 
thusiasm saw no barrier in the way of a successful 
experiment. 

In the fervor of his enthusiasm Lewis talked fre- 
quently and cogently on the subject to his two 
friends, Charles and Edwin, who gave a favorable 
hearing to his views. Finally he proposed initia- 
tory steps toward a complete union of their spiritual 
and temporal interests, to which Charles and Ed- 
win assented. They agreed to be known among 
themselves as “ The Three United Brothers,” and 
elected Lewis their leader. Their hearts burned 
toward one another in love. Many sweet and holy 
communions did they have at their meetings. 
They shared with one another in their joys and sor- 
rows. One’s lack in anything was made up by the 
others’ abundance. God looked gracious in their 
eyes and existence seemed to them a blissful gift, 
while earth appeared to teem with choice blessings. 
Their youthful vision created a halo which gave to 
all things a brilliant coloring of peace, love, joy. 
Without changing their external situations they 
acted in concert in buying and selling merchandise 
on a small scale, and accumulating a common capi- 
tal. They looked forward to an external union 
in business and a common home in which they 
could be fully united and enjoy one another’s  soci- 
ety. Meetings were held, plans were discussed 
and prospects looked bright. To be one in love, 
have one common home and improve and grow in 
the beautiful, the true and the good, was the acme 
of their ideal. Animated by such sentiments as 
these they could not be otherwise than joyful. 

But the shadow of coming events fell upon them. 
One day as Lewis was reflecting on their prospects 
he was struck with the thought that one or all of 
them might get in love with woman, which would 
eventuate in marriage. Would the wives, he asked 
himself, join them in their bond of agreement? 
Would such a thing be possible ? and it possible, 
could they—husbands and wives—be all one in 
love and exempt from exclusiveness and selfish- 
ness? Then how could they surmount the matter 
of the sexual relation? Of course the sanctity of 
the marital tie must be observed. This would 
surely be a barrier to the attainment of their ideal. 
These thoughts staggered Lewis, and over their 
future there seemed to be gathering dark clouds 
presaging tribulation and discomfiture. Woman 
stood in the way. How could the problem be 
solved? Exclusive marriage and exclusive sexual 
relations, would certainly interfere with perfect 





unity and be the means of crushing out the spirit 
of oneness, and then would follow perplexity and 
contention and finally disruption. He pondered 
long on this matter but could see no way of reme- 
dying the difficulty. 

This subject was now the all-absorbing topic of 
discussion in their meetings. All saw the possibili- 
ties and probabilities of the future, all acknowl- 
edged that they would get in love with woman and 
want to get married, and it was very questionable 
whether their wives would agree with their ideas of 
Association. In fact, young as they were, they 
came to the conclusion that their prospective wives 
would not unite with them in any torm of Commu- 
nism. Further consideration of the matter only 
made things look more dubious; and now what 
had been foreseen was swiftly approaching. Ina 
few months the compact of “The Three United 
Brothers” was dissolved, the three young men 
remaining simply friends. 


Charles soon got married and at this present 
time is cashier in a large manufactory in the city. 
Edwin having still a lingering desire for associa- 
tive life, sought its realization in Hopedale. So 
heroic was he that he left a wealthy home, sacrificed 
a position in a celebrated house in the city, and at 
Hopedale even sawed and split wood for support, 
but found no chance to maintain himself even in 
this humble manner. He learned that Association 
with separate interests breeds and perpetuates sel- 
fishness, and can not secure true brotherly love and 
union. He returned to New York and entered the 
ministry ; but finding that too contracted a sphere 
he went into business, and is now married and 
settled with a family of no small size. Lewis after 
a long series of experiences finally found a solution 
to the problem on which “The Three United 
Brothers” had broken. The ideal of his youth 
had never been fully relinquished by him. The 
providence of God made him acquainted with the 
doctrine of Salvation from Sin through Christ and 
by acquaintance with the Oneida Community he 
learned how the ideal of his youth could be actual- 
ized. Heis now, as you are aware, a convert to the 
doctrines of the said Community recognizing its 
leader, Mr. John H. Noyes, as a man inspired by 
God to establish the kingdom of God on earth. 

New York, Fuly 3, 1873. <4 


PLANTs AS Doctrors.—In addition to the pleasure 
that may be derived from floriculture, the sanitary value 
of flowers and plants is a feature of the subject so im- 
portant as to call for special mention. It was known 
may years ago that ozone is one of the forms in which 
oxygen exists in the air and that it possesses extraordi- 
nary powers as an oxidant, disinfectant, and deodorizer. 
Now, one of the most important of late discoveries in 
chemistry is that made by Professor Mantegazza, of Pa- 
via, to the effect that ozone is generated in immense 
quantities by all plants and flowers possessing green leaves 
and aromatic odors. Hyacinths, mignonette, heliotrope, 
lemon, mint, lavender, narcissus, cherry, laurel, and the 
like all throw off ozone largely on exposure to the sun’s 
rays; and so powerful is this great atmospheric purifier 
that it is the belief of chemists that whole districts can 
be redeemed from the deadly malaria which now infests 
them by simply covering them with aromatic vegetation. 
The bearing of this upon flower culture in our large cities 
is also very important. Experiments have proved that 
the air of cities contains less ozone than that of the sur- 
rounding country, and the thickly inhabited parts of cities 
less than the more sparsely built or than the parks and 
open squares. Plants and flowers and green trees can 
alone restore the balance ; so that every little flower-pot 
is not merely a thing of beauty, while it lasts, but has a 
direct and beneficial influence upon the health of the 
neighborhood in which it is found. Surely, it isa beau- 
tiful provision of Nature that something which is at once 
the most dainty of occupations and the most delightful 
of amusements should be intimately bound up with the 
solution of problems so important as the health of our 
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cities and the redemption of fever-infected districts in 
the country.—Afppleton’s Journal. 


ABDALLAH’S BLESSING. 


AN ORIENTAL LEGEND. 
Abdallah sat in the city gate, 
Ragged, hungry and desolate ; 
His heart was sad, and his limbs were sore ; 
For thrice twelve weary months, and more, 
Spurned by man, and accursed by fate, 
He had begged his bread from door to door. 


Without the walls of the gray old town, 

‘The sands of the desert were hot and brown. 
League after league they stretched away, 
Arid and parched in the bright nouonday, 
While far-uff mountains, with snowy crown, 
Dim and blue in the distance lay. 


Abdallah gazed on the barren plain, 

And his bosom throbbed with a ceaseless pain ; 
‘The golden hours crept idly by, 

‘The sun dropped low in the western sky, 

‘The night breeze swayed the rusty vane, 
Unheeded all, by his vacant eye. 


‘The busy throng in the narrow way, 

IXbbed to and trv all the livelong day ; 

from early morn till the call to prayer 
Fioated down on the balmy air, 

And the faithful, kneeling in bowed array, 
Cast on Allah their burdens of hope and care. 


Standing, the pillared walls between, 

A stranger lingered, ot noble mien ; 

His lotty port and benignant face, 

Gave to his presence a wondrous grace ; 
And a subtle ettluence, all unseen, 
Proclaimed him one of a lordly race. 


Something there was in the manly glance, 

Something of strength, or of succor, perchance,— 
Something which wrought in the wanderer’s breast,— 
Heavily fraught with a deep unrest,— 

A dim, vague hope of deliverance, 

From a lot so iuvnely and unblest. 


Prone on his face in the dusty street, 
Abdallah fell at the stranger’s feet : 

* Have mercy, Master,” he could but cry— 
* Look down on me with a pitying eye:— 
A homeless wretch, | do fain entreat, 
Leave me not here in my want to die.” 


“Oh, weary heart,” thus the stranger said, 

“ With pain and misery sore bestead, 

Know thou that Allah, by wise decree, 

Hath granted this travail of soul to thee ; 
Thy rugged pathway and thorny bed, 

Are the rarest blessings, couldst thou but see. 


“ Lift up thy head, then, and sigh no more: 
The gifts of heaven are no niggard store ; 
Rejoice always, and in everything, 

Give thanks to the mighty and gracious king, 
Who adds to his mercies, so many score, 
‘The crowning mercy of suffering.”’ 


Abdallah lifted his eager eyes, 

Filled with a wistful and glad surprise ; 

All, all in vain was his quick survey, 

No stranger stood in the narrow way ; 

But he knew by the instinct which never lies, 
‘That an angel had spoken with him that day. 


THE NEWS. 
The revolution in Yucatan is extending. 
Earthquake shocks at Buffalo on the 6th and 7th inst. 


The Khan of Khiva has serrendered himself to the 
Russians. 


Commodore Vanderbilt has accepted the Presidency 
of the Lake Shore Railroad. ’ 


Frank H. Walworth the parricide has been sentenced 
to hard labor for life at Sing Sing. 


The connecting-link of the New York and Oswego 
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Midland Railroad was laid July 9th, near Hancock, 
Delaware Co. 


Nashville is now reported entirely free from cholera. 
No cases have occurred for two days. 


The Anderson school of Natural History at Penikese 
Island was opened on July 8th, by an address from Prof. 
Agassiz. 

About forty cases of injury from the careless handling 
of gunpowder and fire arms occurred in New York and 
Brooklyn on the Fourth. 


William H. Bell the colored boy who defended Sew- 
ard from the assassin Payne has lately graduated at 
Lincoln University. 

A special dispatch from Vienna to the London Stan- 
dard says that an attempt was made on Jaly 8th, by an 
incendiary to fire the Exhibition Building. 


Dr. Peters, of Hamilton College, announces his ob- 
servation of the comet discovered in Vienna last week. 
Dr. Peters places it in the Constellation Cetus. 


The City of Washington, of the Inman Line, was 
wrecked on the coast of Nova Scotia Saturday afternoon, 
July 5th. Although a dense fog prevailed at the time, 
the sea was calm, and the passengers and crew were 
safely landed. From the time the steamer left Liver- 
pool on the 24th of June until she struck, near Port 
Lebear on the western coast, neither sun nor star had 
been seen, so that it was impossible to obtain an obser- 
vation during the passage. 

According to the latest official compiiation there had 
been constructed in the United States up to Jan. Ist, 
1873, 67,112 miles of railroad the total cost of which has 
been $3,159,423,057 ; made up of $1,647,344,113 capital 
stock and $1,511,578,944 of bonds maturing at distant 
periods. The cost of these roads per mile was $55,116. 
The gross earnings for the past year were $473,241,055. 
The operating expenses were $307,486,682 or 65 per 
cent. of the gross receipts leaving $165,754,373 Or 35 per 
cent. as net earnings. 

Late dispatches from Sir. Samuel Baker dated at 
Khartoom, May 29, announce the compiete success of 
his mission. The country as far south as the Equator 
has been annexed to Egypt, adding some 400,000 square 
miles of tecritory, including the great Central Airican 
Lakes Albert anv Victoria Nyanza. The slave trade 
has been suppressed and rebellious movements checked. 
The local government is well organized and internal 
improvements are rapidly pushing forward. A road to 
Zanzibar has been opened and is free from interrupti on. 

Dr. Anderson, President of the Rochester University, 
in his address to the class of ’73 thus describes Ameri- 
can characteristics: ‘There is something,” he said. 
“ Asiatic and gigantesque in the American mind. It 
demands great fortunes, sudden reputation. It shrinks 
from no moral or physical danger. It despises slow 
processes of intellectual growth and the old methods of 
accumulating wealth by the slow processes of self-denial. 
It would leap to the goal of its desires at a single bound. 
Our rest is but a change of excitement, our amusements 
are pursued with the energy of despair. In reforms, in 
benevolence, in missions, we are not content unless we 
transcend all past experience, and ‘a nation is born ina 
day.’”’ 

Prof. LaMountain the celebrated aeronaut was killed 
on the 4th of July, at Ionia Mich., by a fall from his 
“Mammoth” air ship. The balloon was of the Mon- 
golfier pattern made of paper, and inflated with heated 
air. Instead of the usual netting the paper globe was 
held in place by a simple arrangement of eight ropes, 
and which proved to be entirely insufficient to hold the 
balloon and car together. ‘The whole apparatus became 
unmanageable soon after leaving the earth and at a 
hight of about half a mile the entire globe containing 
the hot air burst through the ropes and escaped. The 
Professor could be seen making the most desperate 
efforts to arrange the ropes, but in an instant the car 
turned completely over and he fell headlong to the 
ground in full view of the ten thousand horrified spec- 
tators. 





at this office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 


Address, (K] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Onema Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, {T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gat --Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, LM] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior : with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘* New America,”’ ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Handa-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 


ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘“*Dixon and his 
Copyists,’’ ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,’’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,’’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the *‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird's-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 





